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ABSJKAC I 



The British Army was sent to Northern Ireland in 1969 as a peacekeeping force 
between the Catholic and Protestant communities. Against a backdrop of sectarian 
violence, emerging paramilitary organizations began to contest British authority 
throughout the province The British peace operations then evolved into counter- 
insurgency and counter-terrorism operations As the mission of the British Security 
Forces changed, the role of British intelligence became increasingly important. This 
thesis is a history of British intelligence operations against the Irish Republican Army 
(IRA) from 1969 to 1988. It critically examines the role of the British intelligence 
community in Northern Ireland and focuses on the major intelligence agencies that 
participated in the war against the IRA The tradecraft of British intelligence is analyzed, 
particularly the use of informers as the primary vehicle of information about the IRA 
Four representative operations conducted by British intelligence are presented as 
historical case studies and illustrate covert intelligence collection, propaganda operations, 
clandestine penetration, and the involvement of intelligence in so-called “shoot-to-kill” 
incidents. The thesis concludes with an analysis of the uneasy relationship between 
Britain’s aggressive intelligence community and the democracy that it serves 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. BACKGROUND 

In August 1969, the British government sent troops into Northern Ireland to assist 
the civilian authority in restoring order to the province of Ulster following the most 
destructive sectarian violence since the partition of Ireland in 1921 . Nearly thirty years 
after the “Troubles” began and numerous peace plans later, sectarian violence between 
the Catholic and Protestant communities remains a component of the political landscape 
of Ulster and the British Army remains deployed in force in Northern Ireland. 

The British were unprepared to deal with the sectarian violence between the two 
Irish tribes and the imposition of what was effectively martial authority was singularly 
inappropriate for a problem demanding even-handed law enforcement Yet the use of the 
British Army may have been inevitable as the provincial police, known as the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary (RUC), were unable and perhaps unwilling to protect the minority 
Catholic population from Protestant violence and discrimination. Moreover, Ulster 
Catholics considered the Protestant-dominated police force and its reserve force known 
as the B-Specials as a fundamental part of the problem of sectarian discrimination. 
Consequently, as the British Army was deployed in force in Northern Ireland, the 
decision was undertaken to disarm the RUC and disband the B-Specials Law- 
enforcement responsibilities then shifted to the military, as the British Army became the 
de facto police for Ulster 

During the summer and fall of 1969, the few successfully integrated communities 
in Northern Ireland began to fall apart as a consequence of the sectarian nature of the 
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violence. Even as the British Army was deploying as a peacekeeping force, community 
defense organizations began to organize and arm themselves in support of the respective 
tribes. On one side of the divide were Protestant organizations such as the Ulster 
Defence Association (UDA) and the militant Ulster Volunteer Force (UVF) Opposing 
the Protestants and the British Army were Republican organizations, most notably the 
Irish Republican Army (IRA). 1 The IRA proved unable to protect the Catholic 
community during 1969 and the organization split in December of that year between the 
Marxist-oriented Officials and the militant Provisionals. 2 Despite the immediate threat 
from Protestant militants, both the Official and the Provisional ERA saw the intervention 
by the Westminster government as the greater threat to the Republican cause. This was 
partially because of the step away from a united Ireland that increased British authority 
implied, but also because of the relative diminution of IRA authority in the Catholic areas 
that resulted from the British presence as peacekeepers. However, of the Republican 
paramilitaries in 1969 and 1970, only the Provisionals were prepared, psychologically if 
not militarily, for violence against the Security Forces. 

With the benefit of hindsight, one can speculate that given the nature of Anglo- 
Irish history, the only way for British troops to avoid becoming the focus of Republican 
violence was to restore order quickly and then withdraw its troops to garrison or out of 



1 None of these organizations were new to Ulster politics, but they were all energized by the 
sectarian violence. Some important distinctions lie in the political labels used in Northern Ireland. 
Nationalists and Republicans are similar in that both groups are almost exclusively drawn from the Catholic 
community and desire unification of Northern Ireland with the Republic of Ireland. They differ, however, 
in that Republicans view violence as a legitimate means in their pursuit of Irish unification. Nationalists 
seek the same end through peaceful means. On the other side of the political divide are those w ho wish 
Ulster to remain part of the United Kingdom. Protestants largely dominate this group, w hich is divided into 
Unionists and Loyalists. Unionists seek a peaceful maintenance of the status quo. Loyalists regard 
violence as a legitimate tool to protect what they perceive as their historical prerogatives. 

2 Unless otherwise noted, references to the IRA are to the Provisionals. 
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Ulster. History records that the British failed to see this danger and were unable to return 
authority back to the civilian power. As the troops remained in Ulster through 1969 and 
into the beginning of the 1970s, the British experienced what has since become a familiar 
model for peacekeeping operations: involvement in local politics, the appearance of 
taking sides, and the nearly inevitable mission-creep. 

The peacekeeping phase of the Troubles, which can also be thought of as the 
honeymoon period between the British Army and the Catholic community, ended 
quickly. The catalyst for the changing perception of the British Army came with the 
beginning of marching season in Northern Ireland, in April 1970, the Protestant Orange 
Order routed a scheduled march through a Catholic community. The Nationalist leaders 
requested a British ban on the march, which was refused When the Protestant march 
provoked a Catholic neighborhood to riot, the British soldiers responded forcefully 
against the rioters. In the aftermath of this riot. Army headquarters at Lisburn announced 
that rioters would be shot under certain circumstances. The honeymoon period was 
over. 3 

The situation in Northern Ireland steadily worsened over the course of the next 
two years. In the summer of 1971, the Northern Ireland government at Stormont Castle 
introduced internment without trial of suspected terrorists in response to the growing 
level of violence. Internment, which is discussed in Chapter VIII, was a political disaster 
for the Northern Ireland government. If internment had not destroyed all governmental 
capital with the Catholic community, then “Bloody Sunday” would be the final straw 

3 Desmond Hamill. Pig in the Middle: The Army in S'orthem Ireland 1969-19S4 (London: 
Methuen, 1985), 30-32. 
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On 30 January 1972, soldiers from the l sl Parachute Regiment shot and killed 13 
unarmed civilians during a Nationalist march in Londonderry. Following Bloody 
Sunday, the province erupted in violence at levels unmatched in any other year of the 
Troubles. Integrated communities were forcibly segregated by the respective majority 
population, or to use the current vernacular, neighborhoods were ethnically cleansed. 
Both Catholic and Protestant communities in Londonderry and Belfast erected barricades 
behind which were “no-go” areas declared by their inhabitants. 4 The Stormont 
government was losing control of the province. 

In March 1972, the British government prorogued the Northern Ireland 
Parliament and assumed direct rule of Ulster. In the zero-sum mentality of Northern 
Ireland, this was seen as a defeat for the Unionists and a corresponding victory for the 
Nationalists. Both sides perceived that the British government would be more amenable 
to an eventual unification of Ireland than would a Northern Ireland government. The 
violence did not abate as a result of direct rule. Republicans felt that the most 
expeditious route to unification was through exerting violent pressure on the British. 

This pressure took the form of insurgency and terrorism. The British felt that the road to 
normalcy lay in establishing and exercising control over the province. The two 
approaches proved mutually incompatible and the antagonistic course of Ulster history 
was basically set by the summer of 1972. 

As the British Army was forced by events to transition from peacekeeping to 
counter-insurgency and counter-terrorism, so was the British intelligence community. It 

4 To better understand the religious enclaves in the cities, see the appendix for maps of 
Londonderry and Belfast. 
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is in the context of this rapid evolution from peacekeeping operations to counter- 
insurgency and counter-terrorism operations that the British intelligence community 
faced its greatest operational challenges since the Second World War. In the conflict in 
Northern Ireland, intelligence has been a pivotal aspect of British operations against the 
terrorist threat. However, despite the critical importance of good intelligence to a 
counter-terrorism campaign, the British intelligence community failed to rise consistently 
to the challenge. Despite numerous courageous and inventive operations successfully 
conducted by British intelligence operatives, in the aggregate, British intelligence was 
disorganized, routinely operated beyond the pale of British law, and adopted methods that 
were ultimately counter-productive. 

This thesis will discuss British intelligence operations against the IRA in Northern 
Ireland from 1969 to 1988. The overriding concern of this history is to show the 
complexities of not only intelligence operations conducted by a democratic society, but in 
particular the complexities of operations which are conducted within a democratic 
society. The importance of this thesis lies primarily in two areas. First, it is hoped that 
this thesis will fill a gap left thus far in the histories of the Troubles. Despite the fact that 
British intelligence played a critical role in the war in Northern Ireland, there are few* 
published accounts dealing specifically with the participation of British intelligence. 
Second, if, as the saying goes, history is a letter of instruction from the past, then the 
story of British intelligence in Northern Ireland is a particularly poignant letter to both the 
intelligence profession and its political masters. The lessons that can be learned from the 
British experience not only have universal applications to any intelligence service, but 
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aiso serve as a particular warning to liberal democracies of the consequences of an 
unbridled intelligence community. 

B. THESIS OVERVIEW 

This thesis is organized into two parts. The first part of this history is largely 
descriptive and is covered in Chapters II and III, which describe British intelligence in 
Northern Ireland and its tradecraft. Chapter II sets forth the main protagonists of British 
intelligence in Ulster and explains how the evolving intelligence community was 
constituted to perform its mission. This lays the groundwork essential to understanding 
the British intelligence experience in Ulster. Chapter III describes the tradecraft, i.e., the 
tactics and techniques, employed by British intelligence in Northern Ireland. This 
chapter is critical in understanding the nature of the intelligence war in Ulster as it 
describes the arena in which the war was fought. A significant portion of this chapter 
deals with the pervasive use of agents and informers, which more than any other aspect of 
intelligence characterizes the war in Northern Ireland. 

The remainder of this thesis is more analytical in nature. Four representative 
operations conducted by British intelligence are presented as case studies and are used to 
illustrate British motives and tradecraft from a historical perspective. The case studies 
examine different aspects of the intelligence war including British covert intelligence 
collection operations, propaganda operations, clandestine penetration of the IRA, and 
intelligence participation in so-called “shoot-to-kill” operations. The final chapter looks 
at the uneasy relationship between British intelligence and British democracy. In this 
chapter, the antagonism between British intelligence and the courts is examined as are the 
societal consequences and morality of intelligence operations in Northern Ireland. 
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II. THE BRITISH INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND 



The British intelligence community was divided in the early 1970s between those 
who believed that Northern Ireland was a sideshow that detracted from the main event, 
which was the Soviet Union, and those who adopted the attitude of “it ain't much of a 
war, but it's the only war we’ve got.” Among those of the latter persuasion, the 
competition to be involved in Northern Ireland was fierce. The motivations of the 
intelligence officers volunteering for assignment in Northern Ireland varied from 
ambition to altruism, but regardless of the motivation. Northern Ireland offered it all: 
adventure and danger certainly, but perhaps more importantly, a chance to test oneself 
personally and professionally. The competition to get into Northern Ireland did not stop 
at the individual level, but also entangled the various intelligence institutions of the 
government. To be involved in Northern Ireland showed activity, which implied 
purpose, which translated into budgetary rewards and, hence, institutional prestige. 

This chapter is the foundation of this chronicle of British intelligence in the w ar 
against the Irish Republican Army. The existence of many of the organizations discussed 
in this chapter has not been confirmed to the British public by the Westminster 
government. Furthermore, most of the activities of these organizations remain classified 
under the Official Secrets Act. Yet, despite these obstacles, it is not impossible to sketch 
out a reasonable picture of the British intelligence community and its recent history in 
Northern Ireland Even more than the American intelligence community, much of w hat 
is known publicly about British intelligence operations is derived from the failures of the 
British intelligence community. For a variety of reasons, some of which are laid out in 



the course of this work, intelligence organizations seldom choose or are afforded the 
luxury of public approbation, and consequently little is known about their successes. 
Failure itself, however, may not lead inevitably to public disclosure, but the fact that 
failures are made public with greater frequency than success tends to color the public’s 
perception of the efficacy of intelligence operations. However, it is in the interest of the 
British government, in general, and the intelligence community, in particular, to be 
occasionally portrayed in a favorable light. Therefore, many aspects of intelligence 
operations that have come to light in the histories of the Troubles were the result of off- 
the-record interviews with sources in the intelligence community . 5 Given the normally 
taciturn nature of the intelligence community, explicitly reinforced by the British penal 
code, it is possible that such interviews had the sanction of the British government. 

The truth of the intelligence participation in the war in Northern Ireland is that 
British intelligence has, not surprisingly, a mixed record of success and failure, both of 
which are covered here. That British intelligence in Northern Ireland has had a mixed 
record, incidentally, is a valuable proposition to bear in mind when judging the endurance 
and longevity of various intelligence organizations in Northern Ireland. 

A. THE COORDINATION OF INTELLIGENCE POLICY 

The intelligence community in Northern Ireland can be divided into three main 
categories: national level intelligence agencies, civilian law enforcement intelligence, and 
military intelligence. Each of these categories will be discussed below, but first a few 
comments regarding British intelligence activities in Northern Ireland in general. All of 

5 Two reliable authors on intelligence operations in Northern Ireland are Mark Urban and Martin 
Dillon. Both authors frequently cite anonymous sources in the intelligence community. 
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the organizations that comprise these categories ran significant intelligence programs in 
Northern Ireland and for the first decade after 1969, intelligence programs were run 
independently and without centralized coordination by the respective organizations or the 
British government. 

During most of this first decade of the Troubles, at Stormont there was a Director 
and Coordinator of Intelligence (DCI) who theoretically was responsible for establishing 
a central intelligence policy in Northern Ireland However, as neither military 
intelligence nor law enforcement intelligence felt subordinated to the DCI's authority, not 
much direction or coordination was accomplished despite the common-sense imperative 
of such a coordinator 6 

It was not until August 1979, after the simultaneous assassination of Lord 
Mountbatten and the IRA’s ambush of a British Army patrol at Warrenpoint (which 
killed 18 soldiers), that the British decided that their intelligence, in particular their 
human intelligence (HUMINT) programs, needed to be upgraded and coordinated. 7 Both 
incidents, in addition to being tragic losses for the United Kingdom, were profoundly 
embarrassing to the British. 8 Without sustaining casualties itself, the IRA inflicted the 
largest single-day casualties suffered by the British Army since the Korean War and 
murdered a member of the royal family. Interestingly, Peter Taylor wTote that it was the 



6 Mark Urban. Big Boys' Rules: The SAS and the Secret Struggle Against the IRA (London Faber 
and Faber. ] 992). 97. 

Peter Taylor. Behind the Mask: The IRA and Sinn Fein (New York: TV Books, 1997). 296. 

8 Tim Pat Coogan, The IRA: A History (Niwot. Colorado: Roberts Rinehart Publishers. 1994). 361 
Coogan wrote that despite the negative reaction in both Ireland and Britain regarding the assassination of 
Mountbatten. the IRA's propaganda machine made much of the incident A Republican Sews article cited 
by Coogan had “...a photograph of Mountbatten with “Executed' emblazoned across it. a sneering half- 
page article signed by the Brigadier' described how the Queen look the news without a blink, merely 
informing the butler that there would be one fewer for dinner.' but “groaned in anguish' when the 
Brigadier’ accidentally smashed the Meissen tea set.” 
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